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> Is all thofe kingdoms that’ were founded in Europe 


uld be A "the ruins of the Roman empire, we find evident 
. for 2 MH traces of that kind of political inftitution, the funda- 
en they HH mental principles of which have been developed in the 
Bree former parts of this eflay. ‘The ftriking characteriftical 
nal xf atures which peculiarifed thefe inftitutions were, 
alacrity #™ that the deliberative voice remained with the people, 
ing nd while the executive power was entrufted to a particu- 
soba lr officer appointed for that purpofe, under the various 
sat fate Mtames of Duke, Margrave, Prince, or King :—A poli- 
t led 0 HM tical device that has been gradually matured into a 
en more perfect fyftem of government than was ever be- 
ns, thi freknown on the globe. 
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But as government is not natural to man, being 
merely an artificial device, calculated to correct the 
evils that inevitably {pring up in every kind of civil fo. 
ciety, it will neceflarily follow that every political infti- 
tution muft be at firft very rude and imperfect.—No 
provifion can be made to remove evils to which the 
ftate of fociety, at the time, could not have given birth; 
nor can any attempt be made to correct abufes, till 
thefe abufes fhall have prevailed, and the ill effects 
of them have begun to be felt. In the early periods of 
fociety, therefore, the adminiftration of government 
mutt be in all cafes rude and imperfeét ; and if it would 
be a vain attempt to difcover what it really was ata 
very early period, it would be equally abfurd to recur 
to thefe firft attempts at forming what we now 
call a conftitution of government, as a model of poli- 
tical perfe€tion, by which the good or ill of future in- 
ftitutions might be eftimated. In attempting, there- 
fore, to trace a flight outline of the gradual progrefs of 
the Britifh conftitution, it is not my intention to incul- 
cate the abfurd idea of bringing it back to its original 
ftate. Political regulations ought in all cafes to be 
fuited to the ftate of fociety at the time they are made. 
The inftitutions that might fuflice for a few favage rov- 
ing tribes, would but ill accord with a civilized, agri- 
cultural, manufa€turing, and commercial people. 

Mankind, as they come from the hands of the cre» 
tor, we fhall admit, are all equal in refpe&t of rankj—- 
but nothing can be more diverfified than they are inre- 
gard to natural talents, perfonal endowments, and it- 
itinGtive propenfities: fo that in every poflible cal 
where men affociate together, a diftinétion of rank wil 
inftantly take place. By diftin€tion of rank I means 
difference in regard to the refpectability with which 
one man is beheld by the general body of the people whea 
compared with another. One man is active, induftr 
ous, enterprifing ; another is indolent, flothful, a 
fluggith. ‘The firft provides for himfelf ftores of the 
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neceflaries of life, whatever they may be; the laft neg- 
leéts this important duty. This laft, however, feels he 
muft pe fed, and lodged, and clothed ; nor does he find 
any method of obtaining thefe fo eafy as offering cer- 
tain fervices to the firft. He becomes a humble de- 
pendent, or retainer; by whatever name you pleafe to 
denote it ;—an inferior perfonage to the firft. He is 
in fhort of an inferior rank to the man who fupports 
him. ‘To this man he looks up as to one of a fuperior 
nature; he feels himfelf obliged to refpeé the chil- 
dren and other connections of the fuperior ; and the 
children and dependents of the inferior perfon feeling, 
at an early period of life, their wants and dependence, 
when compared with the other, cannot fail to do the 
fame. It is in this way that a difference of rank muft 
in all human focieties be inftantly perceived ; nor is it 
in the power of any human device ever to prevent it. 
If liberty be giver for the human faculties to be fully 
exerted this cannot be avoided. 

Now, if certain individuals muft ever poffefs a great- 
er refpectability than others in every fociety, it will 
follow that thefe individuals will have more influence 
in that community than others, and they will become 
leading ghen in all public deliberations, or in other 
words, men of high rank. Their opinion will have in- 
fluence in the national afflemblies; and wherever an 
enterprife of great difficulty is to be atchieved, or a 
public truft of great importance is to be difcharged, 
thefe popular perfons will be entrufted with the charge 
ofexecuting it. They will, in fhort, become the fu- 
preme executive officers of the ftate ;~~in other words, 
the King. 

In the infancy of focieties, it is true, public aéts of 
executive adminiftration will be fo feldom required, 
that neither will the national aflemblies be frequent, 
hor will the want of a fupreme executive officer be felt 
but upon uncommon emergencies occurring. On 
thefe extraordinary emergencies alone therefore will a 
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fupreme executive officer be wanted ; and on thefe oc. 
cafions the moft popular perfon ‘oil. be called upon, 
without any particular form or ceremony, to difgharge 
that particular duty; nor will it he underftood, either 
by himfelf or the community at large, that he is to in. 
termeddle in any other affair. If he does this in a man. 
ner that is generally approved, he will naturally be cal- 
led upon on any future emergency of a fimilar nature 
while he lives. During this ftage of fociety, influence 
is merely perfonal; nor-have men as yet acquired any 
idea of hereditary influence. No regulations, there. 
fore, can as yet be made with a reference to this un, 
known order of things. Power has hitherto been al- 
ways voluntarily conferred ; no idea has yet taken place 
that an attempt could be made to extend that power 
farther than was intended; fo that no regulation can 
have been adopted to guard againit this evil. The 
people hitherto have met together by a fort of unani- 
mous accord, when extraordinary emergencies called 
for it; nor ae they as yet thought of any fpecial re- 
gulations that fhould be adopted refpe€ting this parti, 
cular. 

By degrees, howeyer, this order of things muft be 
altered. A man who has been often cab the fu- 
preme command comes to be confidered as EMjoying it 
for life ; and as the fociety encreafes, and public af- 
fairs become more numerous, it at length becomes ne- 
ceffary to have a perfon inyefted with a permanent au- 
thority to watch over thefe affairs. And as it would be 
inconvenient to be calling a national affembly to delibe- 
rate on every particular "affair, this permanent execu- 
tive officer is entrufted with certain Cesena pow- 
ers to act from his own authority. Thefe, at the firtt, 
will feldom be abufed; nor will any provifion be made 

to guard againit thefe abufes. E very individual refts 
fatisfied with the idea that the officer may be tured 
entirely out of place whenever his conduct becomes 
Gifagreeable :.and no provifion is yet thought of to 
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guard againft the improper exertions of power. In 
this ftage of things the firft magiftrate may be confider- 
ed as elective, and his office comes tacitly and imper- 
ceptibly to be held for life, without any exprefs regu- 
lation for that purpofe. 

The perfon entrufted with this power will gradually 
perceive the great influence it gives him in fociety. By 
the emoluments he has to difpofe of, by the favours he 
can confer, his influence is gradually extending. He 
thus acquires a fet of dependents, and retainers, who, 
from motives of convenience, and hopes of favours, be- 
came attached to him and his family. Other men of 
eminence perceiving this, afpire to the throne.—Thcey 
court popularity, they form parties, and try to get a 
majority of votes in the national affemblies. Intriguesbe- 
gin to be formed for the purpofe of accelerating, or re- 
tarding thefe mectings, and for obtaining a greater num- 
ber of voices at them. Now, it comes to be dif- 
covered that the rude and inaccurate mode of convo- 
cating thefe affemblies, and of voting by acclamation, 
were not fufliciently accurate, and that particular rules 
fhould be prefcribed, and adhered to in the meeting of 
thefe people—Their powers, as well as that of the 
executive officer, begin to be defined, and limited; and 
the rudiments of fomething that might be called a con- 
fitutional form of government begins to be faintly per- 
ceptible. In this itate of fociety the regal authority 
may be faid to be firmly eftablithed for life, though the 
appsintment to it be eleétive. 

During this ftate of things, it may fometimes hap- 
pen, from accidental circumftances, that the power of 
diferent families will be fo nearly equal as to prevent 
ay one of them from obtaining an eftablifhed claim 
to the fupereme authority for a long time; and the 
crown will be ftill ele€tive : but in general, fome par- 
ticular family will acquire the afcendency : ‘ princes 
will be fo often chofen from that family that it will 


% confidered as in fome meafure exclufively entitled to 
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the crown, and in time it will become entirely heredi. 
tray, without any attempt at an election, or a particu. 
Jat nomination for that purpofe.—This, however, can 
feldom happen, but in thofe cafes where circum. 
ftances have rendered the convocation of the ftates 
troublefome, and burdenfome to the people at large; 
that is, where no particular regulations have been 
adopted for diftinguifhing the people into different 
clafies, and by exempting the inferior orders from 
the trouble of attendance, forming a conyocation of a 
fmaller number of the fuperior orders, who, with 
a view to preferve their own dignity and importance in 
the ftate, will not grudge the trouble that fuch an at. 
tendance requires.—Wheréver this circumftance has 
om been adverted to, the meetings of the people have 

een gradually difcontinued; the regal authority has 
gained ground. In thofe cafes the king has not only 
been vefted with an uncurbed power of executive ad- 
miniftration, but he has alfo aflumed a right of legifla- 
tion, fo as to become defpotic.—Such is the gradual 
changes that an inattention to the varying fituation of 
things neceflarily produce *. 


* In this fketch I have not taken any notice of the ufe that has been 
made of reliyon in all ages for ferving the purpofes of defpotifm. In 
Europe, the Chriftian religion has been moft fhamefully perverted for 
this purpofe.—Happily, in the northern parts of Europe thefe prejudices 
have long fubfided, and a line has been drawn to difcriminate between 
the boundaries of civil and religious powers.—But long did all Europe 
groan under the load of religious defpotifm, which, in a moft effyual 
manner ferved to eftablith the unlimited fway of arbitrary power in ci- 
vil affairs—After the blafphemous phrafe of infal/ibility was applied to 
the Pope, and the perfons of all the clergy were declared facred and in- 
violable, it was but a fmall ftep farther to declare the perfons of kings 
alfo, who were confecrated and fet apart by the priefts, facred and in- 
violable, and to lay a foundation for their claim of a divine right of 
doing whatever they thought proper on this earth.—Let a magiftrate be 
obeyed. when diftharging his duty; let thofe endowed with civil autho- 
rity be refpected when executing the decrees of the law.—This, a due 
fubordination, which is neceflary tor the well being of the community, re- 
quires ; but farther than this, no man is entitled to claim from another. 
—When the mind was bound by the: fetters of religious defpotifm, it 
was not in a condition to guard agaiaft the encroachments of arbitraiy 
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In other cafes, however, where accidental circum- 
ftances of ufurpation, or competition have taken place, 
fo as to render it neceflary for the competitors for pow- 
er to court the popular favour, this great evil has been 
avoided ; and to this peculiarity Britain in particular 
owes that fortunate conftitution of government, which 
fo happily diftinguifhes her from all other nations.— 
Some of the moft ftricking features of this conftitution 
I fhall endeavour to delineate in a fucceeding eflay, 
and mark the changes that have taken place with re- 
fpect to this object, within the era of certain hiftory ; 
an objet that ought to attraét the attention of every 
Britifh fubjeét, if he wifhes to reafon confiftently on 
many of the topics of public difcuffion that daily occur, 
or act with propriety in endeavoring to fecure to pof- 
terity thofe invaluable privileges o~ which wo with fo 
much juftice plume ourfelves. 

In the mean while, it was judged proper to give 
this ketch of the natural progreflion of government, 
not only to point out the remote origin of many of 
thofe inftitutions we now fo properly value, but alfo 
to give fome flight notion of the caufes of thofe ftrick- 
ing differences in the forms, and effentials of the vari- 
ous governments in Europe, which are evidently now 
fo diverfified in their tendency with regard to the liber- 
ties of the people, and the powers of the king, though 
they all moft obvioufly derive their origin from one com- 
mon fource, as it tends ftrongly to inculcate a maxim 
that never ought to be loft fight of by any people who 
value their liberties, viz. That it is by carefully watch- 
ing the progre/s of the ruling powers at prefent, and by 
guarding againft the effects of modern encroachments that 
the circumftances of the times may not render very unpopu- 
lar, and by this alone, that the effentials of freedom can 
ever be preferved. It would be eafy to fhow, did 
our limits permit, that every ftep in the progrefs of 
defpotifm has been effected by encouraging changes, 
that the indolence of the people, or the particular bias 
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of their prejudices, made them colerate at the time as 
a fort of indulgence, in which they were well pleaf. 
ed to acquiefce. It is not by violent fteps, but by im. 
perceptible gradations that defpotifm has ever been 
eftablifhed among a free people. It is by corruption, 
often cloathed in the moft patriotic pretexts, by cajol. 
ing the people with fpecious arguments, by allaying 
the fears, and foothing the vain propenfitics of the yul. 
gar, that defigning men have eftablifhed their power, 
and not by openly attacking the previleges of the people. 
It is the fmooth and the crafty politician, and not the 
outrageous tyrant whofe operations ought to be chiefly 
regarded by thofe who are the guardians of national free. 
dom. 
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HITS TO THE LEARNED. 





Lard 

n the famous convent near Chalons in France, where 
the unhappy Abelard fell a facrifice to the love of the 
fair Heloife, there is a folio containing reprefentations 
of the Britifh monafteries about the middle of the 15th 
century, or about 1456, wherein a gentleman informed 
me he had feen fome of our Scottifh convents repre- 
fented as they were when entire. 

‘The prefent ftate of France is favourable to the dif- 
perfion of thefe curious monuments of antiquity, which 
ought to be bought, if they fhall come to fale, for pub- 
lic libraries in other parts of Europe, that they may not 


























run the rifk of going to the cartridge pouch. , | 

Thefe conventual iibraries may contain remains of MF tain 
the Greek and Roman claffics, hitherto inedited, and Ji ther 
they ought to be looked for. Monf. de Peirefe of Aix, HB func 
in Provence, was the laft of the fucceffors of Petrarcha Mf exce 
who diligently fought for the inedited claflics in com J pont 
ventual libraries, and he was fueéefsful in obtaining Ht u 
fome of them in Germany. hor 
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Fragments of the Decades of Livy were found not 
very long ago on battle-doors for fbuttle-cock! 

Many fine things were loft at the Reformation in 
England, and probably many valuable MSS. afterwards 
went to the fnuff-fhops, when James I. of England 
was publifhing his filly blaft againft tobacco. O what 
ablaft of tobacco, if copies of the immortal Livy or 
Polybius have gone to wrap up that wretched poifon 
of America ! 

Spain certainly contains many unknown valuable re- 
mains of literature, Greek and Roman, in its provincial 
convents, that ought to be diligently explored, and it is 
entreated of the worthy brethren of thefe houfes in 
Spain that they may convey to the Bee a general def- 
cription of fuch MSS. as are hitherto unregiftered and 
undefcribed in their conventual libraries. Where there 
are illuminated MSS. of an hiftorical nature, and ftill 
more where they are geographical or biographical, it is 
entreated that fuch old pictures may be defcribed. 

The ancient Roman library, now unfolding at Por- 
tici, goes on fo flowly that a century may be required 
to give the public a lift of its contents. 

It would be humane and noble if the King of the 
Two Sicilies would permit foreign potentates and fo- 
reign focieties to employ poor learned brethren to un- 
fold thefe interefting volumes, which would prove a 
comfortable aid to thefe unfortunate men, who fee the 
church crumbling under their eyes all over Europe. 
The volumes fhould be all partially unfolded to know 
and tafte their merit and importance, before the im- 
menfe labour of recovering them fhould be attempted. 

The Vatican library and Caftle of St. Angelo con- 
tain treafures of hiftorical and claffical knowledge hi- 
thetto unimagined, and which might be obtained, if 
funds were found for exploration, fince nothing can 
exceed the liberality and goodnefs of the reigning 
pontiff, or of the Sacred College in opening the avenue 
oufeful curiofity, as has been experienced by the au- 
thor of thefe hints, 
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TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS, 
( Continued from p.95§-) 
JA. _» Bulftruck Mineral Wofers. 
tof es A Oe 

Bats LL tated is a {mall village, about ten Englith miles 
irom Cete, by an excellent road, lately made at the ex. 
pence of the ‘province. It is fituated near the brink of 
the great falt water lake c: led Tou.—The lake extends 
about thirt y mile: s in len; gth h, and ten in breadth; near 
the extremity of it, where the famous Languedoc canal 
begins, the city of Beziers, and its environs make a de- 
lis ghtful appe arance. ‘The tert itory adjoining to Buller. 
wick is exceedin gly rude and barren.—lIt is, however, 
very capable of cultivation, as appears by Lome experi- 
ments of improvements on {mail detatched {pots, where 
vines and olives are propogated, and thrive.—lt isa 
fin rgular and comfortable circumftance that thefe waters 
are innocent, and operate their falutary effects, ifat all, 
in a very fhort time :—when u fed for drinkin; g, a CO 
tinuance of fix or. feven days is generally found fui 
cient; and few invalids ftay, for bathing, or douch. 
ing, above a fort: night. —Monl. W: eckit, treafurer of the 
province, is pi ‘oprictor of this watering place. —Thewell 

known beneficence of his charaéter is moft pleafingly 
manifefted to itrangers, by the apparently chearful, eal, 
and happy condition of the people.—At prefent th 
be {t accommodation and entertainment are to be hadi 
he bathing-houfe.—I made choice of my refidence # 
na that I might be obliged to rife early, and take exer 

cife.—All articles of lox lc ing, entertainment, and ulin 
the waters, are regul ated, aad very moderate.—Theit le 
habitants here feem yet in a flate of innocence ; and | 
never jaw any watering place where there is fo little aj- 

pearance of a difpof ition to impofe on ftrangers. —The 
have one phyfician, a Dr Pouzaire. His fee is haif 3 
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crown for every vifit, or a louis d’or for two weeks attend- 
ance.—I think he is a well-meaning man; and he cer- 
tainly is experienced in the proper ufe of thefe waters. 
—He has publifhed a {mall book on them. It has lately 
been tranflated, literally enough, by an vo or tre welling 
Dr. B— Pugh, with fome additional obfervat ions, and 
cafes—The waters have certainly performed wonder- 
ful cures in recent cafes of fuch palfey ys as afteét on- 
ly part of the body, alfo in partial obitruétions, rheu- 
matifms, and ee ‘They are not proper in cafes of 
general relaxation. Many are hurt by drinking them 
exceflively.—I have iamddeeael that when drank with 
due moderation, it is the fafeft, gentleft, and moit ef- 
fettual of all phyfic 5 ; and t have felt the falutary effects 
of it for my complaints of decayed appetite, and indigef- 
tion.—I never exceeded eight {mali glailes, taken at a 
quarter of an hour intery ral.— The quantity very com- 
monly taken is three or four times as much. Itisa 
very hot fulphureous water, with fome mixture of falt 
and {teel. 

Here they have charitable funds, under a well regu- 
lated adminiftration of certain managers, or truftees.— 
They have executed confiderable, and convenient ac 
commodations, and afford fmail penfions for poor inva- 
lids. —The princefs of , from an uncommonly Ta- 
tional fentiment of piety, and gratitude for her recovery 
of health by means of | hale waters, made a donation 
fome years ago of 10,000 livres to this charitable founda- 
tion—Such bounty, oe am convinced, will give her high- 
nefs 2 better claum to good fame in this world, a a a 
crown of glory in the next, than if, in imitation of fome 
wond erful emperors, empreiles, kings, queens, princes, 
and princefigs, the had alienated valuable territories to 
the Holy Father at Rome, or if ihe had burdened ue 
people and drained her tre afury by {plendid and rich 


giits to the Holy Mother. at Loretto. 
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Montpelier. 

12th May 1787, we returned to Montpelier, diflatis. 
fied with our hotel at Cete ; I revifited the beft cabinets 
at prefent in this place. 

iff, The cabinet of Afonf. Fouvent—an elegant, 
though not a great colleétion of fhells, minerals, and 
paintings, with a handfome library of books. He has 
a more confiderable cabinet at Paris. 

2d, A colle&tion of birds which belongs to Mon/. 
Fauziere, and is kept in a fine apartment belonging to 
the academy of fciences.—The colleétion is large and 
beautiful.—But due prefervation is neglected. 

34, A collection of paintings, the property of Monf. 
Douchie—Small, but choice and well arranged, with 
a godd library.—I obferved here, what was new and 
very pleafing to me,—a number of glafs frames, about 
a foot and a half fquare, refembling the form of a lan- 
thorn, with gilded pillars.—___—_Thefe ferved as fo 
many little cabinets for birds, fhells, fine minerals, and 
feleét {mall itatues——They have a very pretty effed, 
properly placed in a large cabinet, or library. 

4th, ‘The moft curious and valuable cabinet of paint- 
ings in this place belongs to Mon/f. Bourgaire. 

Juft before we fet, out Lord D-———-s and I, jointly 
purchafed from Burnet and Co. feveral parcels of the 
beft wines produced in this province, particularly Fron- 
tiniac, Lunnel, Braziere, and a red wine, which, after 
being bottled fome years, grows excellent.--The Braziere 
is a delicious cordial.—It grows on a fmall territory 
of this province, and is fo much efteemed that it is all 
bought up on the fpot.—None of it goes in the courfe 
of ordinary commerce. The Luzne/ is a pleafant wine, 
largely vended in commerce.—It has dangerous effeds, 
if immoderately drank. Our wine merchants, to con 
firm this information, told us a curious fact, that if 
any of their workmen are difabled by violent cramps, 
theymatiims, or convulfions, upon enquiry they feldom 
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fail to difcover that they have embezzled and drank to 
excels their Lunne/ wines. 
Nifmes. 

14th May 1787, we arrived at Nifmes, at the hotel 
de Louviere, where our entertainment was good, and 
retfonable.—For a fufhicient defcription of the precious 
remains of Roman tafte, and grandeur which are to 
be feen here I refer to Smolett’s little tefty book of 
travels, vol. 2. letter 1oth.—Ni/mes has increafed pro- 
digioufly of late years in manufactures, and confequent- 
ly in population. They reckon fixty or feventy.—I 
[have reafon to believe there are fifty thoufand inhabi- 
tants. 

A filk ftocking manufaéture is their capital branch, 
in which they are generally allowed to excel, both for 
quality and cheapnefs.—They have alfo a confiderable 
cotton manufacture. I bought fome cotton handker- 
chiefs, on which fine pieces of mofaic work are very 
well ftamped.— They have feveral thoufand ftocking 
frames, but many of them are at prefent unemployed, 
which they attribute to a late ordinance of the king of 
Spain, prohibiting the importation of filk manufactures 
from France. —All manufactures are liable to fuch oc- 
cafional viciflitudes; but if well eftablifhed and regu- 
lated, they recover their ground, or find new channels 
of circulation. 

Ithink the climate here is milder than at Montpelier. 
—One half of the people are proteftants.—They have 
three very refpectable minifters, who perform divine 
worfhip in a delightful fituation near the romantic rock 
which fronts the fine fountains, and curious old Roman 
baths. On folemn occafions they affembie to the num- 
ber of twenty to thirty thoufand people, who are 
watched by military troops, but unmolefted, as they 
are always decent and innoffenfive, never tumuitu- 
ary. There was fuch a numerous meeting, very 
lately, when our Duke of Cumberland was one of the 
audience. An honeft burghefs in relating the circum- 
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ftances of this aflembly to me, faid, « O! fir, we wept 
s¢ for j joy to fee fuch a meeting, and at the ines time 
** a prince among us.” 

When we fet out from this place, on our route to 
Avignon, we paid half a pon of additional hire. for 2 
{mall deviation to fee the famous Pont de Gardes— 
This is a cuftomary exaction—though not unexception- 
able, itis more tolerable than the monarchical foolery of 
a “ pofte royale ;” that is, double hire at every ftage where 
the king has any palace or retidence—as if an exorbitant 
impofition was a token of honour to their king. 

Avignon. 

17th May 1787, arrived at Avignon.—My worthy 
acquaintanee Mr F______h had refided here for a con- 
fiderable time.—He gave me feveral letters of recom. 
mendation, particularly one to Chevalier Paris, who 
has retired to this place, as many French perfons of 
quality do, to repair the damages of early diflipation, 
and learn to live with elegant ceconomy. For this vir- 
tue French people of fathion are diftinguithed, and I 
found him a very remarkable and agreeable example of 
it. 

Ican find no particular book which gives a proper or 
fatisfactory defcription, and hiftory-of this fine country. 
There are tranfient fketches _ it in fome of the books 
of travels I have referred to. The life of Petrarch, lately 
publifhed in French, is very amufing, and contains fome 
illuftrations of its ancient hiftory, and itate.—The in- 
habitants of this beautiful and fertile territory, though 
in the heart of France, and fubject to the Pope, enjoy 
a great meafure of liberty, fecurity, and eafe.—They 
complain only of too much celefiattical power; yet it 
certainly is not fo oppreflive as in other fituations.— 
The great and well governed cities of Afarfeilles, Lyons, 
and Nifmnes, have fo engrofled all capital articles of 
trade and manufaétures, that the people here, t though 
ina very adv antageous fituation, have not been able to 

acquire, or maintain any confiderable fhare of either. 
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—Their chief dependence is on the refort of noble 
and fafhionable peop! e who refide here for eafe, and 
io lependence.—It is re: markable that they practife here 

a more unlimited liberty of the prefs than any where 

on the continent.—They have between twenty and 
thirty different prefles much employed ; and they pub- 
ifh, without controul, ali kinds of prohibited books.—I 
prea fed fome remarkable books of this kind, which 
not to be had openly in any other part of France, 
on! particularly the private life of Lewis XV. which is 
amufing, and contains many true and curious anec- 
dotes, not very conducive to raife our veneration for 
Kings and Courts, nor to remove prejudices againit 
them. 

The Pope is fovereign of Avignon, and the adjoining 
territory of Contade.—Their right was anciently derived 
from tranfactions, ably managed, with a weak and _bi- 
gotted princeis :—indeed the Popes have in many in- 
ftances been great gainers by female godlinefs. 

The Pope’s Legate exercifes all powers of govern- 

ur and chief magiltrate.—His jurifdition, in matters 
criminal, is abfolute and final:—in civil queftions 
an appeal is competent to the Court of Rome.—He has 
only 100 men as a military guard to maintain order 
and regularity. —He poffeties a noble palace; but his 
income, not ioetiine r5ool. Sterling a year, he lives 
without ftately oftenti ation or much expence. The 
Popes appoint an Italian to this office almoft without 
exception. —Their adminiftration has moftly been, and 
now is, impartial, moderate, and popular.—lIn the fin- 
gular pofition of this country any degree of rigour 
would be dangerous, and oppreflion would be fatal to 
the fovereign power. —The Popes have only a fmall ter- 
ritorial reyenue, and they have never ventured to im- 
pote or exact any taxes whatever.—The reafon they af- 
fza for this fingularity is fatisfa€tory—Thev fay, 
‘The King of F rance cannot, and the Pope dare not 
impofe taxes.” {ts value to the Pope confifts 
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chiefly of the ecclefiaftical preferments in his difpofal, 
—There are four bifhoprics.—That of Avignon is reck. 
oned worth 3000l. Sterling per annum. 

The town of Avignon has no magiftracy nor jurifdic. 
tion; but they are allowed to enjoy certain privileges, and 
have right to an annual revenue of no lefs than 25,000), 
Sterling.—This revenue is faithfully adminiftered by 
three confuls; one chofen by the Pope, one by the 
nobles, and one by the burgeffles.—They compute that 
five or fix thoufand of this revenue is neceflarily and 
actually expended every year in erecting new, and re. 
pairing old bulwarks, to defend this town and fertile 
country from devaftations by the two rivers Rhone and 
Durance.—Sometimes this expence amounts to greater 
fums.—From 7 to 8oool. is annually neceflary and ex. 
pended to fupport their three great hofpitals.—The 
river Durance is very remarkable for its rapid violence 
and deftru€tive wafte through all its courfe.—The peo- 
ple have this common proverb, “ ‘That the country of 
«¢ Provence is affli€ted by three plagues; the parliament, 
<< the menftral winds, and the river Durance.”—They 
complain of vexatious delays, and exceflive expence of 
law fuits, carried on before that parliament *.— The pa 
pal nobility within this territory of 4:zgnon are few in 
number, and inconfiderable in wealth.-—The land pro- 
perty is moftly divided into fmall eftates.—The rich 
and great at Avignon are French nobility, generally 
from Provence, Languedoc, and Dauphiny; who by theit 
refidence here are entitled to certain privileges, without 
affe€ting their rights as French fubjects.—They keep 
up the diitinétions of rank and birth to a high pitch— 
They avoid intercourfe or fociety with burgeffes and 
other untitled people-—They even contemn the papal 
nobility, and in derifion call them by the name of 
Papifts. 


* The Parliaments in France are merely courts of jufftice ; not pro 
perly legiflative aflemblies, as in Britain. 


(To be continued. ) 
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a ae = 2 P Le . , 
he Effi ntial Qualitics of Poetical Genius. 
The fuccefsful Competition Effay. 


To the Editor of the Bee: 


Is an age fo much addicted to poetry and criticifm as 
the prefent, it may not be improper to afcertain and il- 
lnftrate the Effential Qualities of Poetical Compofition. 
Are they not fully, th« ugh briefly, exprefled by Horace 
in the two following lines 


“ Ingenium ¢ui fit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
“ Magna fonaturum; des nominis hujus honorem ?” 


In thefe lines three particulars are mentioned ;—Jn- 
genium—mens divinior—os magna fonaturum. Invention, 
adivine mind, or a mind unufually elevated, and ta- 
lents of powerful expreffion. We {hall make fome ob- 
lervations on each of thefe feparately. 

I. By i ingeniym may be here underftood invention, in- 
genuity, or twat great creating power of the poet ¢ whic 
depends on imagination. It is by this talent that the 
poct makes a proper choice and arrangement of thoie 
circumftances in an object, which, in fuggefting it he 
means to employ. For th ough we afcribe to him crea- 
tive powers, it is not meant that he forms beings alto- 
gether new, or of materials that never exited till he 
produced them: we only mean that he works on the 
materials prefented to him by nature; he feparates and 
thtows them into new Comblamations. He thus by al- 
tering, and new modelling, makes new objects; with 
i view to excite ftronger emotions than they would 
stherwife occafion. 

Poetic genius is diftinguifhed by the exercife of in- 
vention and imitation ; ia they are infact the fame. 
ine poet invents, that is, he throws circumftances into 
anew form ; but that form is intended to reprefent, fo 

Vor. V. ' Y 
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as to make a ftronger impreflion, fomething that does 
exift, or has exifted. ‘The great object of all imitation 
is Natute, either inanimated, fuch as woods, vales, and 
rivers, or animated, as hike. beafts 3 but above all, the 
ctions of mankind. » It is not enough merely to d. 
(cribe, the poet muft imitate. He is not only, “for ex- 
ample, to difplay anger by defcribing the pale toa and 
quivering lip; but he mutt, by fpeaking the language, dif- 
play the feelings of the angry man. As he chiefly imi- 
tates human nature he muit fuppofe himfelf the very 
charaéter he invents. He muft {peak what every one 
of the perfons he reprefents would naturally fpeak, and 
feem to perform actions fimilar to what the perfon 
would have done in that fituation. 

‘The paitoral poet, for inftance, has to imitate the 
manners and cuftoms of the country life. If any ob- 
jeéts are introduced that are not connected with the paf- 
toral life, they are improper. ‘The objects from which 
the poet borrows his imagery muft be fuch as are within 
the ip! rere of the fhepherd’ s knowledge. If they fuppofe 
great improv ement in the fciences, they are improper, 

and cannot make a part of a paftoral poem. ‘The cha 
acters too mutt be fuch as are fuited to that {tate ; the 
pallions defcribed muft be modified fo as to be contiif- 
ent with the fituation of the fpeaker. To fay they 
mutt be always gentle, is improper ; becaufe fhepherd: 
are often reprefented, and with juftice, as being er- 
vious and violently incenfed. But it would be impte- 
per to reprefent them as very ambitious, or carrying 
their refentment to violent or bloody excefs. The 
fame thing may be illuftrated in epic, dramatic, and 
every fpecies of poetical compofition. In all of them 
the poet muft employ fiction, but in all of them he 
muil adhere to probability v3 lt while he avents he mu‘ 
imitate. He is to excite ‘feelings, and this can only k 
done by defcribing particular natural objects. 

Il. But the poet mult not only invent,—he muft not 

nly have ingenuity and thofe talents which depend 
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imagination, he mutt fee/,—he mutt have fenfibility,— 
he muft have the mens divinior. ‘This I conceive to be 
the meaning of the term. The expreilion is general; 
mens divinior, a very divine mind, a more than ufually 
divine mind. Tow comes that to fignify fenfibility ¢ 
and is not the meaning too arbitrary? By attending 
to the following particulars we {hall perhaps judge 
otherwife : 
ift, What is it that exalts a mind, or makes it, fo 
to fay, divine? Is it not fuch fenfivility as flows out 
in exquifite feeling or fine affection? All, or moft 
nen, have fenfibility to the circumflances that befal 
themfelves ; but he whofe mind is fo futceptible as to 
be as deeply affected with what befals others, and with 
imaginary events, as other perfons are with real, may 
be ~‘’ to have fine fenfibility, or the mens divinior. 
The poet, in this paflage, {peaks like a critic: 
at ~ rate he is not to be fufpeCted of writing loofely. 
He ufually diftinguifhes very accurately, and exprefles 
himfelf very correétly. He is not to be fufpected of 
diftinctions without difference, or of ufing words that 
have no meaning, or are redundant. ‘The difference, 
for — between the ix ngeniams and os magna f- 
naturum is diftinctly marked. Is it fair, then, to fup 
ple ‘that he means no more by the mens diviniar than 
by the ingenium? By every rule of candid criticifm 
we muft fuppofe that he means for nething different ; 
and not only fo, but fomething eflential. He i is making 
an important enumeration : what is this fecond parti- 
cularin his enumeration? This leads us to remark, 
3dly, ‘Chat the poet, in other parts of his works, 
whe ere he delivers critical doctrines, dwells very parti- 
cularly on fenfibility. He fays explicitly, in his epiftle 
io the P i/os, that without this it is impoflible to enter 
iitohuman paffions and affeétions, fo as to imitate 
them, and fo as to move other perfons. « Si vis me 
" fer es (fays he,) d vlendum oft primim Sofi tibi.” Now, 
he meaning of a writer is always belt known by 


Y, 2 
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comparing him with himfelf, fo to fay, and fince Hp. 
race fets fo high a value on fenfibility, and fince here 
he does not mention it in a formal enumeration of poe. 
tical snes and as in this enumeration we mee 
with an expreflion which feems general, but which 
may have this particular meaning, we mutt, in fairnefy, 
conclude that. the poet is confiftent, means fenfibi. 
lity, and apprehends that he announces it fufficiently 
by t e epithet divinior. 

That fenfibility, the power of feeling, or fully con. 
ceiving the paflions, affections, or actions we would 
delinea ate, is'a neceflary ingredient in poetical genius, 
needs {mall illuftration. ‘The paflage now alluded to 
in Horace is fufficient. 

*¢ Non fatis eft pulchra effe poemata, dulcia funto, 
s¢ Et quocumque volent animum auditoris agunto. 
Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent, 

* Humani vultus. Si vis me flere, dolendum eft 
<* Primim ipfitibi; nunc tua me infortunialadent, 
** Telephe, vel Peleu; male fi mandate loqueris, 

« Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. ‘Triftia meftum 

“ Vultum verba decent, iratum plena minarum, 


*¢ Ludentem lafciva, feverum feria dictu. 
“¢ Format enim natura priv us nos intus ad omnem 


“© Fortunarum habitum ; juvat, aut impellit ad iram, 
“ Aut ad humum merrore gravi deducit, et angit ; 
“ Poft effert animi motus, interprete lingua. 
Il. But what fignify invention and fenfibility, if the 
houghts and feelings of the poet are not we nt exprel- 
fed. He mutt have the os magna fonaturum. He mut 
be capable of adequate expreflion, adequate to the gvea 
objects, and paflions he would difplay. He may in 
gine the fineft objects, he may be moved by the mot 
exquifite affections, but he cannot pleafe or move 
others, unlefs he makes them fee as he fees, and feel 
as he feels. But he cannot transfufe his foul into theirs. 
He muft ufe fome intermediate vehicle for conveying 
his thoughts to thofe whom he would affeét. Lan 
guage is this vehicle: He mutt fpeak, and fpeak per 
fpicuoufly, and accurately, and fully ; he mutt {peak 
and with energy, and in a manner adequate, as Ww 
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hid, to his fubje&t. He muft have the os magna fonatu- 
rom. ‘This qué ai ty, fo effential in poetry, as it is moft 
capable of cultivation, deferves the more to be at- 
tended to, and cultivated. Perhaps nature mutt 
confer imagination and fenfibility ; but force ott ele- 
sance, at leaft perfpicuity and correétnefs of expref- 
‘on may be attained by ftudy. What that ftudy, or thofe 
exercifes may be which tend to the improvement of 
expreflion, is foreign from our prefent fubje&. Suffice 
it that we have fhewn, that invention, fenfibility, and 
expreflion are the effential qualities of poetical genius. 

Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque os 

Magna fonaturum ; des nominis hujus honorem. 


ON TALE-BEARING. 
Lo the Editor of the Bee, 
here there isno Tale-bearer, the Strife ceafeth. SoLomon. 


SIR, 


Axox ‘Gc the ufeful and ingenious effays that have ap- 
peared in your Mifcellany, I fee none on the fubject I 
iave chofen.—I propofe, therefore, Mr Editor, to 
point out fome of the bad confequences which follow 
this moft deteftable of all vulgar vices. 

Vices that terminate in immediate deftruétion are 
fldom extenfively fatal, becaufe they are carefully 
guarded againft, and rarely practifed; but cunning, 
fraud, and hypocrify, produce their effects without 
hing adverted to. 

Shander i is the effence of tale-bearing ; and flander 
alumes fo many fhapes to miflead, that the moft cau- 
tous are not always able to refift its influence; and 
by its concealed venom it becomes the moft excruciat- 
ing fcourge to mankind! It difturbs the peace of fo- 
‘leties . fam ilies, and friends. 
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Muft not he be a great coward who always attacks 
you behind your back, and in circumftances where jt 
is impoflible for you to ftand upon the defenfive ~ 
Such a coward is the 'Tale-bearer, who finds it necef. 
fary to ftab in the dark; and who takes the opportu. 
nity of my abfence to murder my character. 


Good name in mar or woman, dear, my Lord, 

Is the immortal jewel of their fouls. 

Who fteals my purfe fteals trafh ; ’tis fomething, nothing; 

° ° tae bs 3 
"Twas mine, "tis his, and has been flave to thoufands, 

But he that filches from me my good xame 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed! Shakefpear. 


The ftratagems of Vice are fo many and various, f 
complicated and myfterious, that they require the kill 
of a mafter to maturate them. Hypocrify is a 
aggregate of all that is bafe or abject in nature; itis 
the badge of a reprobate mind, the garb of a villain— 
Under this unhallowed mafk, that noxious thing, a Tal. 
bearer is reared, nourithed, and protected. He mut 
appear what he is not, that his tales may gain credit 
with others: otherwife the virtues which he mutt dif- 
guife would alleviate the fauits which it is his bufinef 
to expofe. 

Lalfebood, the ghaftly mother of this unfeemly child, 
is ever ready to affift the Tale-bearer, to gratify his 
wifhes, and fill up his plan.—Fadts are not always at 
hand, nor always convenient for the fchemes of deceit. 
—He means to reveal nothing but what you mean to 
conceal; to tell nothing but what detracts from your 
merit ;—and what can anfwer all thefe purpofes fo 
well as Falfehood ? 

Idlenefs is the predominant bias of every weak and 
worthle{s temper, and the fruitful nurfery of the molt 
baneful habits. He who has no bufinefs of his ows, 
muft naturally turn his attention to that of others— 
Your late ingenious «Mayift, Mr Editor, has juitly 
pointed it out to be an inlet to every vice; and thole 
who are addicted to it fhould take the hint of the Fy 
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nate Idler, in the 21{t number of your Bee, and leave 
toff in time. 

Spite is that great fermentatory principle which fets 
il the Tale-bearer’s paflions a boiling.—Extract this 
fom his temper, and there is not a duller, more infipid, 
infignificant animal in nature. 

Sufpicion, that felf-tormenting principle, muft likewife 
beaded, and this completes the fhocking compound.--- 
Confcious of his own wicked intentions, he diitrufts all 
nankind.—Not a circumftance happens but awakens 
his jealoufy, and aggravates his dread.—He knows un- 
iet what a variety of unexpeéted forms he has affailed 
others, and his fear of being in the fame manner affail- 
ed makes him continually anxious to guard againft it. 
Heis afraid he fhall be wounded by fome invifible 
hand, and trembles for the confequence. Poor, mifer- 
dle being! it is the tribute he pays for his perfidy ; it 
isa part of the punifhment which heaven hath appoint- 
ed for his guilt. 

In vain does fuch an execrable being appeal to reli- 
gion, to friendfhip, and to good manners. In religion he 
cannot believe, in friendfhip he can put no confidence, 
aid good manners to him only appear a mafk for vil- 
hiny. From the confolation thefe afford to other men 
he is entirely excluded. In the midft of fociety he is 
in folitude, and the hand of every man that looks upon 
him he thinks is ready to deftroy him. Our deteftation 
of fuch a character is almott loft in pity, when we con- 
template it in this point of view: and our gratitude to 
the fupreme Being, ought to be ftrongly excited, when 
we perceive that he hath fo infeparably annexed the 
punithment to the practice of this deteftable vice. 

I might extend thefe obfervations, and fhow that a 
perfon of this chara¢ter can neither expect to find con- 
lation in religion, nor experience the foothing bali 
of friendfhip nor domeftic peace. Independent, there- 
fore, of the mifchief it does to others, this vice muft, 
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in a particular manner, tend to render the unhappy 
perfon himfelf who practifes it, the moft miferable of 
all beings. 

But fearing I fhould tranfgrefs your limits, I hall 
only obferve, that fince the evil tendencies of this dei- 
picable habit are fo numerous, let young perfons be 
cautioned to guard againft it with the utmoft attention; 
for when it has been once fuffered to grow into a ha- 
bit, it is a difficult tafk indeed to lay it afide. 

I am, Sir, 
Your conftant reader and humble fervant, 
URANIA, 


Detached Obfervations. 


They tell me that fuch a one hates me. Should! 
upon that account fet myfelf to hate him? I would 
not be fo befotted an enemy to myfelf. I will endea- 
vour to deprive him of his hatred of me. 

We are too much afraid of being defpifed, and too 
little dread being hated. We difcover in hie. the bad- 
nefs of our heart, but we aét at the fame time contrary 
to our true intereft ; for it imports us much more tobe 
beloved than to be nf weslry Friendfhip is the fource 
of the moft folid advantages we can derive from other 
men. It is not to thofe we only efteem we take pleafure 
in doing good. Efteem by itfelf is not at all beneficent. 


Probity and juftice are the foundations of fociety; 
they form its furety—Goodnefs and beneficence, its 
utility ;—gentlenefs and politenefs, its charms. 


I have fometimes feen free-thinkers, men of talents, 
difputing about religion with knowing theologians, and 
if a movement of compaffion had not fltopt it, I thould 
have been tempted to laugh. It feemed as if I liftened 
to a woman difputing with a geographer about the ex- 
iftence of the Antipodes. 





For the Bee. 


2, Lok hte Ledks 


Iw youth, how CYA how fweet eetent gay, 
Life’s fmiling face appears,— 
Our pleafures drive, and we obey, 
Nor think of changing years. 
In ev'ry flow’ry path we rove, 
Nor fpurn the giddy call, 
Till thus reminded from above, 
That Death’s “ the End of All.” 


Love glides within the tender breaft 
With fweet feducing aim ; 

The dear idea is carefs’d, 
And blown into a flame. 


But age will mark the furrow'd cheek, 
The genius too will fall; 
The faultering tongue will faintly fpeak, 
“Is this “ the End of All?” 


The Syren call of pleafure draws 
With mercilefs controul ; 

While vanity invites applaufe, 
Ambition warms the foul. 

But if pale ficknefs peeps abroad, 
Such comforters are {mall ; 

The fweets of life increafe the load : 
Such is “ the End of Ail.” 


The glare of riches charms the fenfe; 
And honour’s pulfe beats high ; 
The ferious thought is driven hence, 

And fhadowy phantoms fly. 
While reafon yields to flavith fear, 

This thought will tafte like gall; 
Perhaps the next revolving year 

May mark “ the End of All.” 


Vol. V. Z 





POETRY-< 


O blend thefe fafcinating joys 
With thofe of higher fame ; 
Let Gratitude’s melodious voice 
Call on its Maker’s namie. 
Religion will-her charms difplay, 
And fmiles will meet. the call ; 
Terror will yield to hope’s bright ray, 
Which gilds “the End,of All,” 


——ooEEISESEESEL———————————eeeeeeeeeee 


A Poem, faid to be written by Major Mordaut 
during the laft German War. 


Never before Pablifbed. 


Go, lovely boy*! to yonder tow’r, 
The fane of Janus, ruthlefs King ! 

And hut, O! fhut the brazen’ door, 
And here the keys in triimph bring. 


Full many a tender heart hath bled, 
Its joys in Belgia’s foil entomb’d : 
Which thou to Hymen’s fmiling bed, 
And length of fweeteft hours had doom’d. 


Oh glory ! you to ruin owe 
The faireft plume the hero wears : 
Raife the bright helmet from his brow’; 
You’ll mock beneath the manly tears. 


Who does not burn to place the crown 
Of conqueft on his Albion’s head ? 
Who weeps not at her plaintive moan, 

To give her haplefs orphans bread ? 


Forgive, ye brave, the generous fault, 
If thus my virtue fails; alone 

My Delia {tole my earlieft thought, 
And fram’d its feelings by her own. 


* Cupid. 
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Her mind fo pure, her face fo fair; 
Her breaft the feat of fofteft love ; 

It feem’d her words an angel’s were, 
Her gentle precepts from above. 


My mind thus form’d, to mifery gave 
The tender tribute of a tear : 
O! Belgia, open thy vaft grave, 
SCA, For I could pour an ocean there. 


When-firft. you thow’d me at your feet 
Pale liberty, religion tied, 

daunt I flew to thut the glorious gate 

Of freedom on a tyrant’s pride. 


Tho’ great the caufe, fo wore with woes, 
I cannot but lament the deed : 

My youth to melancholy bows, 
And Chtho trifles with my thread. 


! 


But ftop, my Clio, wanton mufe, 
Indulge not this unmanly {train : 
Beat, beat the drums, my ardour roufe, 

And call the foldier back again. 


Sound, found the clarion, fill the fife, 
Throughout the fenfual world proclaim, 
Qne crouded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 


Go then, thou little lovely boy, 

I cannot, muft not, hear thee now ; 
And all thy foothing arts employ 

To cheat my Delia of her woe. 


“If the gay flow’r, in all its youth, 
The fcythe of glory here muft meet ; 
Go, bear my laurel, pledge of truth, 
And lay it at my Delia’s feet. 


Her tears fhall keep it ever green, 
To crown the image in her breaft ; 
Till death doth clofe the haplefs fcene, 
= And calfs its angel home to reft. 
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Defeription of a Machine for, Untwifting Yarn. 
[See the Plate,s@vbich reprefénts the “BMlachine as viewed from 
: o wt. . 


A is the handfg of a (LE. on the axle of a reel, and 
refting on two,fupports B B, into which ités let down about 
an inch, biitis-open at top for the conveniency of allowing it 
to be radly lifted out or put into the ftands at pleafure. On 
the axle of the reel is fixed a wheel c with teeth’ in its edge, 
and pins D D on its fide : Thefe pins, when the reel is put in- 
to motion, lay hold of the ribs of the trundle E, fo as to put 
it in motion, afd with it the fheeves G, which are fixed on the 
fame arbour. An endlefs therm-band being ftretched over 
one of thefe fhéeves,” is made to go ofce round each of the 
bobbins F FF’ and then ‘¢arried acrofs the fheeve G2, 
and returned Lelow, in the manner reprefented by an 
end view of this part of the apparatus at Fig. 2. The 
two fheeyes@ and G2are {fo formed that the band is equally 
ftretched when put upon any one of the fheeves. When the 
machine is putin motion, it therefore follows, that the bob- 
bins F F F will be put in motion with a yreater or {maller 
degree of rapidity, in proportion to the diameter of the theeve 
G that the band goes upon. . The axle of the bobbins F being 
protracted, is divided and bent into the form of checks, which 
receive the pirns Et H H *; the thread being pafled through a 
hole made in its centre for that purpofe, which thread, in its 
palage to the reel K, is tarned onee round the bobbin I that 
tums freely on its axis. Now, while the reel K, in revolving 
round, pulls off the yarn from the pirn H, the bobbin F, with 
the pirn annexed to it, is turning rapidly round, with a motion 
teverle to-that which it acqilired’in fpinning ; and confequent- 
ly that part of the yarn which is between H and Lis untwift- 
ng; and gs. this maybe augmented or diminifhed at pleafure, 
when the machine is once fet to the pitch that is judged pro- 
per, it muft go on till it be altered, untwilting every inci of 
yam during the operation, precifely to an equal degree, whether 
the reel go faft or flow. 
a TE ts 

* Byatrifling miftake of the engraver, a fmall addition is 
nade at the end of each of the pirns improperly. 
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The reel KK being in this manner filled with as much yam 
as it is thought, proper to put, upon it at one time, is then lifted 
out of the {tands B By and placed upon the fimilar -ftands LL, 
another, empty recl,.exactly, the fame in every refpect, being 
then put into the ftands B B, in. its ftead ;,and the handle and 
winch being taken from, the full reel, and put upon the empty 
one,—(N. B. There is a fmall error in the drawing, the winch 
being reprefented as a continuation of the axle, inftead of be. 
ing a {quare flip,,winch, as, it ought ,to,be,)——the operation of 
reeling is begun again as before. But obferve that the teeth of 
the one wheel ¢ catches the teeth of the fimilar wheel c of 
the full reel ; and of courfe, while the reel on the ftands BB 
is turned one way, that on the ftands LL muft be turned 
precifely with the fame degree of velocity jn an oppofite di- 
rection; fo that if the yarn be winded upon the pirns OOO 
in proportion as it is let off the reel N NN, an equal quanti- 
ty of yarn will be taken off the ree] N that is put upon the 
reel K at the fame time, fo that the reel N_ will be entirely 
emptied by the time that the reel K has received the quant- 
ty that is allotted to be put on it at one time: Now, if that 
quantity be afcertained at the beginning, the fame length of 
yarn muft be put upon each reel at every future filling, fo 
as to meafure the whole quantity of yarn, merely by keeping 
an account of the number of folls of the reel. 

When the ree] N_is empty, it is then lifted from its ftand, 
and the reel K being then full, is alfo lifted out and put into 
its place, the two being interchanged, and thus you go on @ 
infinitum.—(N. B. The two reels are reprefented in the f 
gure as being each half full, and at that period of the oper 
tion when only they are precifely alike). 

The pirns O OO are fixed upon a fpindle that turns freely 
in an axis, and upon one end of the axis of each fpindle is 
fixed a fmall fheeve PP P: over this fheeve is taken one tum 
of a: {mall therm-band, which goes over a much larger fheeve, 
that is not reprefented here, and upon the fame axle with that 
larger fheeve is fixed a fmall theeve, which, when this part of 
the machinery is winded up, receives a fmall cord, in fafhion, 
the fame (though much fmaller in fize) with that of an ordie 
nary jack (an end view of which {mall arbour is given at Fig. 
3-)- The weight conftantly aéting, though with a gentle 
force, turns round the arbour P, and thus gives motion to 
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the pim ‘O, fo that as the yarn is let off froth ‘the ‘reel N, 
it is regularly winded’ up om the pirn O, fo 4s to be fit for 
being put into the loom for weaving. It is. fcarcely neceflary 
to obferve, that this yarn’ ‘may be winded-at pleafure, '¢ither 
upon bobbins having ends to'each; or pifns fit ‘to be put into 
the weavers fhuttle, as'{uits thé purpofe intended: to be midde 
of it. ' 

Thus, by a véry fimple apparatus, the yarn may be at one 
operation, ‘and at ‘very trifling expence, untwifted to any de- 
gree that fhall be thought proper; reeled, ‘fo as to afcertain 
its quantity precifely, and done up again upon pirns, or bob- 
bins, fit for either warp or woof, without being ever touched 
by the hand, or taken from the reel in form of fkains, an ope- 
ration (the making up into fkains) that; with flack yarn, is al- 
ways produative of mifchieft 

This little apparatus is fo plain @nd fimple, that the above 
defcription will be altogether fufficient, and give a complete 
idea of its principle. To give a perfé& notion of fome leffer 
particulars, would requife many ‘words, which would only 
tend to embarrafs relies, without a great auinber of plates ; 
among thefe ‘particulats are—the contrivance for lifting out 
the bobbins’ F F at pleafure. 

The fame for taking out and putting in the pirns HHH, 
and for putting the thread, without breaking it, through the 
bole in the middle of the checks that hold the axle of thefe 


pirns. 

The fame for taking out the bobbins IIT at pleafure. 

‘ Alfo a contrivance for laying the yarn upon the réeb K, fo 
a to prevent oné thread from ever finking through among the 
eft, fo as to be entangled, or ‘to have the end loft, thould it 
break, as well as to prevent it from: rifing’ into heaps upon 
the reel ; and a fimilar contrivance for laying it regularly up- 
on the pirns, or bobbins O-O, as it is winded upon them ; and 
laftly, the apparatus, that has’ been before’ but flightly 'mention- 
ed, for communicating the ‘necéflary*motion to the’ pirns by 
means of the fheeves PP. 

A diftin@ notion of thefe particulars could be beft convey- 
ed to manufaéturers, by having a machitie of this fort adtually 
made, and exhibited to them in a working ftate, from which 
asa model others could eafily be made. 
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N, B. Though for the fake of bringing the figure within 2 
moderate compais, only. three pirns are here reprefented, it is 


portion to the nuniber wanted, and that inftead of havin; 
it turned by the ‘hand it qwight “Ge * turned by machinery jf 
judged neceffary. 


ee 
Proceedings in Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
The Convention with Spain. 
Tuefdayy December 14. 1790. 


"Tae order of the day being read for taking into confideratiot 
the —t and Convention between his Majefty and the G- 
tholic King, ; ‘ 

Mr Duncombe rofe, and after expatiating on the commerca 
benefits that. had been already derived from the termination of 
the difpute with Spain, and the patriotic exertions of minift 
he moved an addrefs to. his >» ftating, that his fai 
Commons had taken the fubject of the Declaration and Conven- 
tion into their ferious confideration, and afterwards exprefling 
fentiments correfponding to thofe in his {peech. 

Mr Alderman Waibe feconded the motion. 

Mr P confidered ‘the whale-fishery, and the trade to 
Nootka- , as of too little importance, and the infult to the 
Britith flag as of too infignificant 2 nature to authorife the 
pence that had been incurred on this, occafion. He hinted # 
the propriety of rather embracing the opportunity that theit 
cafual alienation from France offered to break the family com- 
paét, by conciliating the good will of Spain, as a matter of much 
greater confequence to this country, than that of eftranging 
“hie! Alderman Cart made hia maiden {peech ; he appande 

Mr Alderman Curtis is maide ch; h : 
the Convention, and was full in his enconuams on the Southenm 
fifhery. , 

Mr Stanley (member for Wootton Baffet) applauded the con- 
dut of adintniftration, thought oe pee ucedwere alto’ 
gether fufficient to enable the Houle to judge fully of the me 
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rits of the cafe, dwelt upon the indignation that was univerfally 
felt, when the news of-the infult that had been offered to the 
nation arrived. ** Reparation, however, he added, has been given 
for this offence, ample and unequivocal ion. We have 
received an apology highly grateful to — and a con- 
ceffion from arrogant and inéulting pretenfions as advan s 
as we could with : we are now authorifed to navigate andidurb- 
ed the Pacific Ocean, and to fettle on all its unoccupied fhores. 
He then compared the conduct of the prefent adminiftration 
with that of Sir-Robert Walpole, and made the parallel turn out 
highly in favour of the former. He infifted that Spain would 
not have made this great facrifice unlefs the armament had been 
carried forward: he alledged Spain had long been arming in fe- 
cret, and that the infult was determinedand deliberare, but that 
by our f{pirited exertions their defigns had been fruftrated. 

He then made a grand difplay ,of the advantages that we 

would derive from the Convention, among which, an increafe 
of our trade with China was not omitted. ‘* But independent, 
hid he, of. thefe advantages, which in the map are certainly 
very important, it would have been a mortifying circumftance, 
had we tamely left to the Spaniards the undifturbed poffeffion 
of half a world! Were we to be excluded from feas which 
wehad explored at a-great expence ? A fpirit of enterprife is 
tow excited —fhips are fitting out for that trade ;”? and thall we, 
yy refuling to arm in defence of our rights, fuffer this {pirit 
loevaporate in truitlefs preparation ?—Certainly not. 
Tho’ Britain, he obferved, had not obtained an exclujve 
night of fettlement on the North-weft coaft of America to her- 
kif alone, tho’ other nations are allowed to participate in it, 
“we alone have redreffed the general, grievance, and punifhed 
the arrogance of the haughty and ambitious Spaniard : we have 
forced him to relinquith his ufurpations to unbounded em- 
pie, and we meet with the reward of our generous exertions.’”’ 
He tor thefe reatons gave the Convention his ftrongeft {upport. 

Mr Grey infifted, that if the pofitions of the lait {peaker were 
tug, they could not vote for the addrefs, becaufe Parliament 
would then fanétiun an act of flagrant injuftice, and a violation 
€ national faith : for if that country had been confirmed to 
Spain by the peace of Utrecht, and the Conventions of 1739 and 
"6, we had no right now to claim them. It was to prevent 
ay errors of that kind he had moved for the papers. He con- 
tended that by the Convention it did not appear that we were 
have right to a fingle foot of ground. By the 3d article, the 
fatties were to reflore or make reparation for fuch places as 
vere taken fubfequent to April 1789. Spain might choofe to 
make a compenfation : he could difcover nothing, but in the 
third article a liberty of fithing, on which all other articles were 

; ae. He could not conceive what was meant by the 
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to this authority, he wifhed to enter into the difcuffion of the 
Convention, on the grounds before the Houfe. He infifted, that 
by refufing the papers that had been called for, the Houfe had 
been precluded from knowing the. circumftances on which the 
merit or demerit of the negociation effentially depended, and 
of courfe it rendered cenfure and approbation equally improper. 

If the armament had. been carried on for other purpofes than 
that of fettling the difpnte with Spain, as there were fome. rea- 
fon to fufpeét, from hints that had occurred during the debate, 
and otherwife, he thould not then enter on the policy of the 
meafure ; but if minifters had kept up an armament for one 
purpofe, they ought not to call upon. the Houfe to pay for it 
under colour of another. | It was, he faid, a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our government, and a principle never to be departed 
from, that the Houfe of Commons.was,.on no pretext, to vote 
money for one purpofe, when the expence had been incurred 
for another. 

He faid, that by the Convention, the national honour had 
been compromifed and yielded in, a very material point. Ho- 
nour to nations was, perhaps, the only juftifiable or rational 
ground of conteft. Wars for the fake of conqueft, of acquiring 
dominion, or extending trade, were equally unjuft and impolitic; 
and on this ground he wifhed to examine the Convention. The 
reparation was much lefs than had been obtained in the conteft 
about Falklands Ilancs. In that cafe there was to be a com- 
plete reftoration ; in this, only a declaration of a difpofition to 
tetore. He then entered into the comparifon more at large, 
and pafling to the arguments that had been adduced in the de- 
bate, he faic, ** it had been amplified as a great acceffion of na- 
tional honour, that we had broke through an unreafonable 
daim, not only for ourfclves, but for all other nations, and that 
it became the dignity of a great nation to deftroy fuch claims 
wherever they were found. But would any man ferioufly de- 
fend this romantic dodtrine 2? He admitted that the time was 
proper for fettling the difpute refpecting the undefined claims of 
Spain ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when, he prifented 
his Majefty’s meffage to the Houfe, faid,, that full and complete 
fatisfaction muft be obtained for the infult.offered to the natioral 
honour, previous to any difcuffion of the contefted right, and 
that no fatisfaétion would be confideredas complete, which 
did not take away the ground of future quarrel. 

This termination the Houfe adopted, and he rejoiced in the 
profpect of avoiding the trouble and expence of a tedious dif- 
cuffion of a queftion of right. In the condu@ of the. bufineds, 
however, a contrary mode had been adopted. We had con- 
tnved to bring the queftion of right into difcuffion almoft in the 
very firft inftance, and after fatisfaétion for the infult was of- 
‘cred and accepted, the Convention, which thus became a dif- 
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tin¢t object, had coft as much as the reparation for our injured 
horour. It was therefore’fair to try it by the éXpence and the 
Gtice we ‘Rad’ paid ‘for jt.” Th the éaHty part ‘of the debate he 
had Heard hothisg but rhodémdntade ‘abotit’ Stir aequifitions, 

An hondurablé “gentleinah >whod | fpdke ‘fiiimediately’ before 
him (Mr Ryder hae pat € quéfifcn oi its true Tooting. ° He 
had, from the Gottagion OF particular phrafes, talked of gaining 
and 2cgttiring, but in his atguinent had very properly faid’’ that 
we had made no acqtifitions, but only got fecurity’ for what 
we°had before. "This wi§'precifely what we had got ; an ad. 
vantage, tio ‘doubt, in as’*myth as it"was' often wife to give tip 
part of our rights, m order tq poffefs the Fett'in fecurity ; but 
an advantate to be eftimated ‘by whaf it had oft. ‘He woilld 
therefore enquire what_we poffefled before the Convention, and 
what it Iecured to ts’? PAs fal and’ exertifed as our un- 
doubtéd tight the free fiavigation of the Pacific Ocean, without 
any reftraint ‘cr lithitation.” We poffefltd ‘and exercifed the 
right of carrying of fiffieties in’ the Soiith Seas; equally unlimit. 
ed. This was no barren right, but’ a tight of which we had 
availed ourfelves, as appeated by the papers of the table, which 
fhéwed that the produce’ of it’ had incredfed itv five years from 
twelve to ninety-feven thoufand pounds.‘ This eftate’ we had 
improved and were daily improving ; it was not to"be Gifgraced 
by the name of an acquifition, “The admiffion “of part of thele 
rights by Spain’ was all we had ‘obtained, and it was of fome 
value, It remained” to ifqitite what’ it had coft. Our right 
before was to fettle in any unoccupied part of South or North 
Weft America, ‘and we'were now reftricted to fettle in certain 
places only, and ‘under certain reftti€tions. This was an in- 
portant conceffion on gur part. Our right of fiftiing extended ‘to 
the wile oceah, and Row it too was limited, and tobe carried 
on within ‘certain ‘diftances ofthe Spanith fettlements. Our 
right of making’ fettlements was not, ‘as néw, a right to build 
huts, but to plant ‘colonies, if we thought proper. Surely thefe 
were not acquifitions, or rather conquelts, if 'we might judge 
by the triumphant language held refpeGing them, but great 
and important, conteffions. ‘Hé then went into a particular ex- 
amination of many affertions that had been made in the courle 
of the debate by ‘is opponents, endéavouring to fhow’ that if 
they were well founded, we had aéted unjuftly by Spain, and 
ought to be accounted the aggreffors. 

He proceeded, in like manner’, to'"andlife the articles of the 
Convention, fhowing that they wéréunfatisfactory and contra 
dictory of each Gther. By the third ufticle, fays he, we are au- 
thorifed to navigate the Pacific Océan ‘atid SouthSea unmolefted, 
for the purpofe of carrying on onr fifheries, and’ to Jand on un- 
fettled coaits for the purpofe of trading with the natives; but af- 
ter this pompous acknowledgment of right to navigation, fifhery, 

' 
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and commerce, comes another article, (th« ixth), which takes 
away all right of landing and, erecting any temporary huts for 
any purpofe, but that of carrying,on,the avid and amourts to 
acomplete dereliction of all viet tofettle, in any other way, for 
the purpofe of commerge with the natives, What might be the 
advantage we could derive from fettlements in: that part of the 
world, he did not pretend to know.; but he Knew that the Spa- 
tiards were)at all times extremely jealous of having any other 
civilized peaple fettled’in, the, neighbourhood of their colonies, 
and therefore, in effecting, this exclufion, they muft, haye looked 
upon it as a great..point. gained by them,. “In renouncing all 
right to make fettlements in South America; he faid, we had 
given to Spain what fhe,confidered as ineftimable, and in return 
had been contented with drofs,” ‘ ' 
If the Southern whale-fithery, was of;the great importanee. it 
was ftated-to be, he contended, that.in regard to it alfo we‘had 
made a concefiion of great moment ; a reftriction from ap- 
proaching within temleagues of the .coaft, was a demarcation of 
limits not calculated. to give fecurity, but to create. difputes. 
His Majefty engaged -by the fourth. article;to take the moft 
efiectual meafures to prevent the fithery, ftom being’ made a pre- 
text for fmuggling,;;which.if he did,not;do, the whole treaty fell 
tothe ground. Here,is, another pretext,for, dif{pute ; who are 
to judge whether, his Majelty has taken the. mof_ effe@ual mea- 
{ures for preventing fmuggling there.?,,Itis known, that the ut- 
oft exertions of Government cannot, prevent {mugglieg on our 
own coaft, far lefs can it be. poffible for.us to, prevent it there. 
Every trefpafs of this fort-therefore annuls the treaty : in other 
words, the.treaty may be annulled under the faireft and moft le- 
gat pretexts, whenever Spain fhall find it convenient for her to 
doit, Perfons.alfo might innocently come within the prefcrib- 
ed limits ; but by which rule was it tobe afcertained, that one 
man had gone within it innocently,and unintentionally, and ano- 
ther wilfully and fraudulently ?,How was that protection tothe 
innocent, and punifhmentto the guilty,to whic! all his Majefty’s 
fubjects, were entitled; to be meafured, out? It.is impoffible to 
be done : Arbitrary aéts.of oppreffion will be. .winked at by. the 
Court, while the minifter withes to be,in-friendfhip with Spain ; 
whenever he alters his. mind, .the condud they are. authorifed 
by this treaty to purfue, will be aa immediate pretext for a 
war. ° hat 
_ He then went largely into the, cgnfideyation of the extreme 
impolicy of leaving the limits of Spanith occupangy entirely un- 
defined. . Certainty, he faid, was of much more value than ex- 
tent of territory, and therefore, he would; haye thought it good 
policy to obtain a precife'line of demarcation im the firft inftarce, 
on fuch an account as Spain,chofe to give, of; the limits of her 
occupancy, even if it fhould have been obtained at the expence 
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of a few leagues of coaft. Thus we had given up a right to fet. 
tle, except for temporary purpofes, to the fouth of the Spanith 
fettlements, or in the intervals between them, where they hape 
pened to be diftant. “We had indeed obtained an admiffion 
of our right to fettle to the xorth of them, but where either the 
fonth or the north of thefe fettlements was, no man could pre- 
cifely te]. What a copious fource of difpute ! What fine feeds 
for future wars! Thofe who had extolled the Iate negociation 
for the opportunity it had given to fhow the vigour and promp. 
titude of the national refources, might write in the margin of 
the treaty,—T4is will afford an admirable opportunity for a fu 
ture difplay of the power and energy of Great Britain. In this 

oint of view the treaty muft be confidered as a mafterly per- 
ormance. 

After feveral other arguments of lefs importance, and a good 
many declamatory flourtihes, he at laft concluded with faying, 
he fhould vote for the motion of adjournment. 

Mr P:tt began with faying, he thould anfwer the material 
points that had been urged by the honourable gentleman. He 
cenfured thofe who held up Nootka Sound as not worthy 6f 
contention, and he conceived the nation at large conficered the 
conduct of adminiftration as highly meritorious, He defended 
fome of his leffer partizans from the ftrokes that had been aim- 
ed at them. With regard to the obtaining better terms anda 
more fpeedy cifarmament, if the pofition of the right honour- 
able gentleman could be eftablifhed, then the executive govert- 
ment fhould be branded with obloquy. 

As a commercial nation, it is much more commendable to 
cu'tivate than to alienate the affections of the Spaniards. Gen- 
tlemen might cavil at every meafure of government, and con- 
demn in general terms the late armaments; but he was fully 
convinced, that to thofe efforts may be attributed the happy 
conclufion of peace. When the Spanifh Court found our natio- 
nal mind united, and the public force concentred to refift an 
indignant and potent enemy, it was then they receded from 
their hoftile intentions. Confcious of having aéted with probi- 
ty to tiie public intereft, he would fcorn to dread an inveftiga- 
tion. Should peace, as he flattered himfelf it was, be eftablith- 
ed upon the broad bafis of general friendfhip and general inter- 
eft, the genius of commerce would receive a new portion of 
energy, by embracing new fources of opulence. The very fpi- 
rit of the Convention affords every reafon to imagine that the 
terms of amity between the two kingdoms will be formed upon 
a bafis conformable to their true interefis. The paper itllf 
profefes in the ftrongeft manner to have thefe defireable objects 
in view. In this ftrain of argumentation he went on to point 

‘ out the complete reparation that was to be given for the injury 
that had been received at Nootka. He then expatiated, in the 
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fame ftrain of forcid/e reafoning, on the new fource of wealth 
opened to the induftry of this nation, by the fitheries in the 
South Sea, avithout any difurbance or, moleftation. The Con- 
vention, he then faid, has obtained fubftantially all that it 
profeffed : all the objections that have been made to it are 
founded on /uppoftion ; thofe who oppofe him call aloud for 
more papers, when they are convinced that every document 
has been prefented that could be conceived for the purpofes of 
elucidation. 

He afferted that the prefent negociation was, in every view, 
better managed, and more for the intereft of Great Britain, 
than that refpeéting Falklands Iflands had been. He once 
more reverted to the benefits of peace and concord ; but tho’ 
an advocate for peace, he reprobated, at a critical juncture of 
affairs, indolence, falfe fhame, or indifference. The adoption of 
fuch a conduét he confidered as a criminal excefs. He wifhed 
to know in what fingle inftance his opponents had difplayed 
their tranfcendant kill as negociators. When in office they had 
not evinced that portion of political fagacity they now fo highly 
extolled: their conduct had been fuch as to induce the nation 
todrive them from the feat of power. 

The confirmation of our rights at Neotka, he once more faid, 
was a matter of the greateft importance. Here he drew a glow- 
ing picture of its prefent ftate, contending that the people who 
were now deemed favages, might foon fhake off their fymptoms 
of rudenefs and barbarity, by making a rapid progrefs toward 
refinement. ** Who can conceive, fays he, the firft dawnings of 
antiquity, compared with the matfirrity of the prefent moment ? 
may not fych a revolution of manners happen among the people 
whom the honaurable gentleman reviles and affects to treat with 
contempt /? He denied that the Convention was a conceffion 
on either part, nor had he any hefitation in faying, that by a 
candid confideration of the meafure, it would be found a fub- 
je&t worthy of general approbation. Hence, whatever novelty 
or bitternefs the farcafm of his enemies might produce, he 
would reft perfectly contented in having difcharged his duty 
with the utmoft zeal and fidelity. Inftead of finking in an ago- 
ny of confufion on an examination of every circumftance which 
led to the Convention, his Majefty’s minifters, and he believed 
the peoplea t large, had caufe to rejoice at the termination of 
hoftilities. He proceeded in the fame ftrain of general elo- 
gium of the minifters, and praife of the Convention, forfome 
time. He afferted once more, that the South Sea fifheries were 
fources of great wealth, and were now fecured to the utmof 
extent of the human imagination. The lines of demarcation 
would be properly afcertasned. The fpace of ten leagues he 
confidered as a fufficient diftance. If the fpace agreed to was 
open to cavil, fo was any other. The latitude of 45 or 50, might 
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be made a. fubject of difpyte by thofe who were determined 
upon it, but not by ae rectitude and honour. 

The adjuftment of the whole was left to the Duke of Leed; 
and the Marquis def Campo, in this kingdom, and Count Florida 
Blanca and Mr Fitzberbert abroad. 

The queftion of adjournment mo and the Houfe divided, 

For the adjournment 123—Againft it 247—Majority for the 
Miniftry 124. 





Card, 


"Tue Earl of Buchan, as Chairmian of the Society for ereéting 
a Monument on Ednam Hill, prefents his Compliments to the 
admirers of the Poet, and informs them, that he has obtained 
the promife of a grant of the fpot required from the Curators 
of Mr Cuthbert of Ednam. That he does not think it con- 
fiftent, either with the memory of Thomfon, or to his own 
dignity, to hand about fubfcription papers for defraying the 
expence of the propofed Monument; but informs them, that 
Meffrs Coutts, Bankers in London, and Sir William Forbes, 
and Co. Bankers in Edinburgh, will receive contributions for 
this laudable defign ; and that it is propofed to ere& a fimple 
Doric Column, with a Statfte of the Poet on the Capital, a 
Wreath of Laurel to afcend in d{piral and crown the Bard. 
The whole expence of which, inthe manner. propofed, may 
not exceed twelve hundred pounds. If that fum cannot be 
obtained, the Column will be ereéted without the Statue, and 
with the fubftitution of an Urn. 


Dryburgh Abbey, September 22. 179%: 


